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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 





RESIDENT EISENHOWER, delivering a commence- 

ment address at Baylor University on May 25, chal- 
lenged the great universities and private foundations of 
the United States to undertake ‘a voluntary effort in 
people-to-people partnership” which he declared would 
mightily enhance “the prospects for a peaceful and pros- 
perous world.” Specifically, the President proposed that 
the universities and foundations help in the establishment 
of “adequate institutions of modern techniques and sciences 
in areas of the world where the hunger for knowledge and 
the ability to use knowledge are unsatisfied because educa- 
tional facilities are often not equal to the need.” 


Eisenhower cautioned that many nations in need of such 
institutions had rich and ancient cultures. Their traditions 
and ways must be respected. The purpose of the suggested 
educational aid should be, not to transplant “the attitudes, 
the forms, the procedures of America,” but to “help each 
nation develop its human and natural resources.” The 
staffing, conduct, and curriculum of each school would be 
“the responsibility of the people where the school might be 
built.” 


The President viewed an effort by American universities 
and foundations to help underdeveloped countries in this 
way as “a dynamic, a fruitful corollary to three elements 
already effectively at work in our governmental foreign 
policy ...: to our atoms-for-peace program, to our efforts 
to establish a climate in which universal disarmament can 
go forward, [and] to our long-sustained campaign for the 
exchange of knowledge and factual information between 
peoples.” Direct government participation was not sug- 
gested. However, the federal government already partici- 
pates extensively in international educational cooperation 
through programs for exchange of students, teachers, and 
technicians with numerous foreign countries. 
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American universities and foundations likewise are active 
in various forms of educational cooperation with other 
countries. They not only participate in the exchange pro- 
grams; they are assisting also in a variety of other projects. 
Teams of American educators, for example, are helping to 
create modern schoo] systems in underdeveloped countries, 
while colleges and universities here are training students 
from those countries. The Ford Foundation last year gave 
$5 million to India to improve schools and train specialists, 
$500,000 to Burma to help expand technical schools, and 
$30,000 (in addition to earlier donations of more than 
$200,000) to an experimental farm school for Arab refugees 
in Jordan. Since 1950 the Ford Foundation has granted an 
estimated $40 million for educational and research projects 
abroad; Rockefeller Foundation gifts for the same purposes 
since 1913 have aggregated $160 million. 


Precedents for American educational aid to foreign 
countries go back nearly a century. Robert College in 
Istanbul and the American University of Beirut in Lebanon, 
both founded in the 1860s, owe their existence to American 
philanthropy. For generations they trained young men 
who became leaders in government and the professions in 


Balkan and Near Eastern countries. A younger institution, 
the American University of Cairo, was founded in 1919. 


STUDENT EXCHANGES AND FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES 

Exchange of students and teachers between nations is 
recognized as an instrument of foreign policy which is far 
more effective than might be expected from the sums of 
money expended or the number of persons involved. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, testifying before a Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on May 15, described the existing ex- 
change program as “one of the most valuable means we 
have to offset the stepped-up peace offensive of the Soviet 
Union” in the Near East and Far East. Dulles went on 
to say: “Educational exchange activities demonstrate our 
genuine interest in these areas—our desire to learn as well 
as to teach. Such activities can go a long way in counter- 
acting the feeling prevalent in many of these countries that 
our only interest in them is as military allies.” 


A State Department publication has explained how gov- 
ernment sponsorship of educational exchange fits into 
American foreign policy: 
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The basic goal of American foreign policy ever since World 
War II has been to seek a peaceful way of settling international 
differences through treaties, through agreements between countries, 
through international conferences, and through other recognized 
diplomatic arrangements. . . . These relationships and align- 
ments . . . can only be lasting insofar as they are buttressed by 
people-to-people trust, confidence and understanding. . . . The 
better people understand each other’s way of life, civilization and 
culture, the better are their chances for making wise decisions in 
the conduct of international affairs. . .. The international educa- 
tional exchange program is providing a powerful medium for 
reaching this long-term but compelling objective.! 


The Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, a 
group appointed to counsel the State Department in this 
field, has outlined what the program does in cultivating 
good relations between American and foreign peoples: “It 
helps to build and maintain friendly attitudes toward the 
United States in other countries, and to increase respect 
for and confidence in our aims and policies. It contributes 
extensively to better understanding in the United States of 
the way of life, the culture and the aspirations of other 
people. It promotes greater stability in international rela- 
tionships by broadening the community of interests be- 
tween the people of the United States and other free people 


and by increasing awareness of the common principles 
underlying a free and orderly society.” 2 


Educational assistance to underdeveloped countries and 
training of their technicians in American colleges and uni- 
versities are integral parts of the Mutual Security Program 
of military and economic assistance to friendly nations. 
Vice President Nixon, speaking at Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pa., on June 8, remarked on the significance of 
educational contacts in the “war for men’s minds.” He 
declared that “If the free world can teach the leaders of 
tomorrow in areas that may well dominate tomorrow’s 
world, we need not fear the contest between Communism 
and freedom.” 


DUPLICATION IN PRESENT EXCHANGE AND AID ACTIVITIES 


Simultaneous operation of two government-sponsored 
exchange programs—student and teacher exchanges under 


1 Department of State, The International Educational Exchange Program 1955, pp. 
5-6. 


2 Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, Department of State, 15th semi- 
annual report, Feb. 10, 1956, p. 4. 
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the State Department and the exchange of technicians and 
other specialists as a part of the foreign aid program— 
has led to some confusion. Although both programs have 
an educational purpose, they are separate and distinct 
activities administered by different federal agencies. 


The program administered by the State Department’s 
International Educational Exchange Service has as its sole 
objective the promotion of cultural contacts with other 
countries. This is a permanently established function of 
government which serves the long-range aim of developing 
good will and understanding among peoples. 


The Technical Cooperation Administration in the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (formerly Foreign 
Operations Administration) carries on an exchange pro- 
gram whose purpose is to impart American skills and 
know-how to the people of underdeveloped countries in 
connection with what used to be called Point Four projects. 
Although I.C.A. is in the State Department, it has a semi- 
autonomous status which gives it a relatively free hand 
in administering the foreign aid program. Unlike the 
Educational Exchange Service, the agency arranges for 
exchange only of persons who have been selected to con- 
duct specific projects of immediate economic worth. 


Because the cultural exchange program is a compara- 
tively small and inexpensive operation, not subject to an- 
nual renewal by Congress, it is sometimes overlooked or 
mistakenly assumed to be a branch of the foreign aid ex- 
change program. The distinction between the two pro- 
grams tends to be obscured because exchangees under each 
program may take similar courses of study, because the 
same educational institutions participate in both programs, 


and because both programs operate to some extent in iden- 
tical fields.® 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee pointed out in 
a report on the Mutual Security bill of 1955 that placing 
both programs in the State Department made it “more 
important than ever” that the distinction between them 
be “kept firmly in mind.” The committee said it recog- 





® To illustrate the differences and similarities, it may be pointed out that two stu- 
dents from the same country might take identical courses in an American medical 
school—one, an exchangee under the cultural program, chosen because he gives 
promise of a brilliant career in medicine; the other, a Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration exchangee, selected because his country needs to build up its public health 
service. 
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nized that “each type of exchange program has its place 
in American foreign policy.” However, the Hoover Task 
Force on Overseas Economic Operations found duplication 
in the two programs and recommended in June 1955 that 
overlapping be eliminated as far as possible. Both Senate 
and House Appropriations committees expressed concern 
over such duplication last year and suggested that the State 
Department review educational exchange activities with a 
view to coordinating them more closely. 


The State Department engaged J. L. Morrill, president of 
the University of Minnesota, to conduct a study. In a 
report last spring, now under review by the State Depart- 
ment, Morrill noted that while the two programs had dif- 
ferent objectives and techniques, the end products were 
frequently the same. He said that overlapping occurred 
chiefly in a “gray area,” particularly in the training of 
educators, public administrators, and labor specialists. 


Morrill proposed that a new post of Coordinator of Cul- 
tural and Technical Exchange be created at a high policy 
level in the State Department to help the Secretary 


“mobilize” the combined resources of the exchange pro- 
grams “as an enormously useful and significant instrument 
of American influence and assistance.” Rather than cur- 
tail each program by more rigidly defining its scope, he 
urged that the two programs remain broad and flexible but 
be coordinated in planning and administration. Morrill 
said that additional funds would be needed to develop an 
effective “tandem operation.” 


Bic DIFFERENCES IN BUDGETS FOR CURRENT PROGRAMS 


The two exchange programs show wide differences in 
cost. The International Educational Exchange Service 
spent $14.3 million in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, 
to exchange 5,435 persons. By contrast, the Technical 
Cooperation Administration spent a little over $100 million 
in the same period to exchange 11,500 persons, largely for 
training purposes. The I.E.E.S. budget, which totaled $18 
million last year, was raised for the new fiscal year to $20 
million, which will provide an additional $1.5 million for 
exchanges; this will enable another 840 persons to come 
into the program. T.C.A. estimates for fiscal 1957 include 
$43.5 million to send 4,389 American technicians abroad 
and $18.9 million to bring 5,731 foreigners to the United 
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States; the exchangee figures do not include Americans sent 
abroad by colleges, universities, and other private agencies 
under contract with the government to carry out technical 
aid projects. 


The substantial difference in expenditure totals results 
primarily from the peculiar nature of each program and 
the status of individual exchangees. Those under the 
T.C.A. program are usually professional persons on salary. 
Grants to most of the other exchangees do not cover all 
expenses for transportation, tuition, and maintenance. 


Sen. William F. Fulbright (D-Ark.), often referred to 
as the father of student-teacher exchanges, has long been 
critical of the relatively small budget allowed for educa- 
tional exchanges compared with the huge sums appropri- 
ated for military and economic aid to foreign countries. 
The largest sum ever voted for the cultural program was 
$22.2 million for fiscal 1953; the allotment dropped steadily 
thereafter to $19.3 million for 1954, $18.6 million for 1955, 
and $18.1 million for 1956.4 The Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange recommended $31 million as the 
minimum necessary to carry on the program effectively in 


fiscal 1957, but the administration requested—and got— 
only $20 million. 


Fulbright has pointed out that some countries, though 
reluctant to accept gifts, are eager to participate as equals 
in a binational cultural undertaking. Testifying before the 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee on May 15, he said: 
“We do not deserve to prevail if we spend 85 per cent of 
our money in the foreign field for military support and 
decrease the only program that is related to the cultural 
activities of civilized human beings.”’ When the foreign aid 
authorization bill was before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in June, Fulbright pressed successfully for an 
amendment giving the President power to transfer up to $11 
million from the mutual security budget to the cultural 
exchange program. The amendment, included in the bill as 
it passed the Senate, was accepted by the House conferees. 


* Around 40 per cent of the annual expenditures was disbursed from foreign curren- 
cies accumulated by the United States in various ways and not converted into dollars. 





Growth of Government-Sponsored Exchanges 


BASIC AUTHORIZATION for the cultural exchange pro- 
gram derives from a 1946 law sponsored by Sen. Fulbright 
and a 1948 law sponsored by Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
(R-N.J.) and Rep. (now Sen.) Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.).° 
The Fulbright Act authorized sale of American war surplus 
materials abroad for foreign currencies and credits and 
directed that a part of the foreign currency proceeds be 
set aside for “financing studies, research, instruction, and 
other educational activities” of Americans abroad and of 
foreigners in American schools abroad; the foreign cur- 
rencies might be used also to pay the passage of foreigners 
coming to the United States to study or teach. The act 
required negotiation of agreements with participating 
countries. Agreements remained active with 25 countries 
at the end of 1955. Conclusion of agreements with Chile 


and Peru early this year iaunched the Fulbright program 
in Latin America. 


As war surplus stocks were sold off, foreign currencies 
to finance Fulbright grants dwindled. Congress thereupon 
made other sources of foreign currencies available to sup- 
port the program and in the process enabled additional 
countries to qualify for the grants. The Mutual Security 
Act of 1952 provided that any foreign currency or credits 
owned by or owed to the United States, not required for 
other purposes, might be used for educational exchange 
grants. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 authorized similar use of the proceeds of 
foreign sales of surplus American agricultural products. 
Congress by other acts authorized use for educational ex- 
change of Finland’s annual World War I debt payments 


and of India’s interest payments on a 1951 emergency 
food loan. 


The United States Information and Educational Ex- 
change (Smith-Mundt) Act of 1948 put a permanent and 
broader base under the government’s cultural exchange 


5 Congress in 1939 had authorized exchange of graduate students with Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Expenditures for this program, which is administered under contract 
by the Institute of International Education, now come out of Smith-Mundt funds. 
Government-sponsored teacher exchanges with the United Kingdom, administered by 


the U.S. Office of Education, were initiated under special agreement in 1946 in advance 
of the Fulbright program. 
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activities. The declared purpose of the act was “to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the United States in other 
countries and to increase mutual understanding between 
the people of the United States and the people of other 
countries.” To accomplish that purpose the act gave wide 
authorization for informational activities and cooperation 
with other countries in “the interchange of persons, knowl- 
edge, and skills, the rendering of technical and other 
services, [and] the interchange of developments in the 
field of education, the arts, and sciences.” 


The Secretary of State was empowered to “provide for 
intercnanges on a reciprocal basis between the United 
States and other countries of students, trainees, teachers, 
guest instructors, professors, and leaders in fields of spec- 
ialized knowledge or skill.” Through a general authoriza- 
tion of appropriations to carry out its purposes, the Smith- 
Mundt Act opened a new source of funds to supplement 
Fulbright grants from foreign currency holdings and to 
finance educational exchanges with countries not partici- 
pating in the Fulbright program. 


FINANCING OF FOREIGN STUDENTS IN UNITED STATES 


Grants to Americans going abroad to study or teach in 
Fulbright countries cover most of their expenses—98 per 
cent on the average in the case of the student group. 
Foreign students coming to this country, however, receive 
only transportation expenses from Fulbright foreign cur- 
rency funds. Smith-Mundt funds are used in some cases 
to supplement Fulbright grants, but efforts are made also 
to obtain college scholarships and other assistance for the 
foreign students. No fixed pattern for defraying their 
expenses in the United States has evolved. One foreign 
student may have a scholarship to cover tuition charges, 
assistance from a civic organization to help meet living 
costs, and a Smith-Mundt grant to take care of other 
unavoidable expenses. Another foreign student may re- 
ceive aid from his own government, or from an educational 
institution in his country, and be given most of his living 
expenses by a hospitable American family. 


It has been estimated that, to carry on the exchange pro- 
gram with Fulbright countries at its present level, each 
two dollars in foreign currency must be supplemented by 
one dollar out of the Treasury and at least one private 
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dollar. Private financial assistance has been so readily 
forthcoming that the State Department has based its edu- 
cational exchange budgets on the expectation that more 
than 50 per cent of the average foreign grantee’s expenses 
will be met from other sources. An estimated $8 million 
to $10 million has been contributed annually from non-U.S. 
government sources in the form of tuition, maintenance, 
and various other stipends. Smith-Mundt funds are used 
not only to supplement Fulbright grants, and to finance 
exchanges with non-Fulbright countries, but also to pay 
the expenses of foreign professional leaders invited to the 
United States for short periods and of American specialists 
going abroad under similar circumstances. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The cultural exchange program is administered by the 
State Department’s International Educational Exchange 
Service through a complex apparatus developed by piecing 
together numerous governmental and private activities in 
the field of international education. The Fulbright Act 
directed the President to appoint a ten-member Board of 
Foreign Scholarships to lay down program policies, desig- 
nate participating agencies, and make final selections of 
grantees.” 


The Board contracted with one governmental and two 
private agencies to assist it in discharging its responsibili- 
ties: the U.S. Office of Education to deal with teacher ex- 
changes; the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils* to handle exchanges of professors and research 
scholars; and the Institute of International Education to 
administer student exchanges. The contract agencies pub- 
licize the programs; schedule competitions; receive appli- 
cations from Americans and recommend applicants; ar- 
range professional and orientation programs for foreign 
grantees; and help to enlist private support, particularly 
in the form of scholarships. 


In foreign countries having Fulbright agreements the 


* According to State Department estimates, the total subsidy to a foreign exchange 
professor in the current fiscal year will average $4,033, of which only $1,574 will be 
paid from U.S. government funds. Foreign students in the United States receive an 
average of $1,673 in U.S. government grants and of $1,974 from other sources. 

7 The President was directed to name to the Board representatives of cultural, edu- 
cational, student, and veterans’ groups, including the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Veterans Administration, and state and private educational institutions. 

® The Conference Board has as members the National Research Council, Social 
Science Research Council, American Council of Learned Societies, and American 
Council on Education. 
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program operated through binational commissions— 
sometimes called foundations—whose members represent 
the cultural and business community and American resi- 
dents. The commissions draw up annual programs, screen 
applications for grants, and recommend candidates to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. Applications for grants 
are made in non-Fuibright countries through the American 
embassy. Names frequently are submitted by educational 
institutions, professional organizations, or the foreign gov- 
ernment. 


NUMBER OF EXCHANGES AND BASES FOR SELECTION 


Approximately 40,000 applications for Fulbright grants 
are submitted annually, but only about 4,000 grants are 
made. Extension of the cultural exchange program to 
non-Fulbright countries has added a few thousand more 
to the total. The current year’s budget provides for ex- 
change of 6,274 persons—1,915 Americans and 4,359 others 
representing scores of foreign countries and territories. 


About half of the exchangees are students, aged for 
the most part between 25 and 35, who take graduate courses 
at colleges and universities; the budget for fiscal 1957 
allows for 985 Americans and 2,034 foreigners in this 
category. Other exchangees include teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools who go abroad or come here to teach 
for one year;® professors who lecture for a year (or at 
least a semester) at a college or university; and scholars 
who do post-doctoral research for three months to a year 
at institutions of higher learning. Additional participants 
in the program are American specialists, including educa- 
tors, who go abroad as consultants or lecturers to the 
general public on invitation of foreign groups (usually for 
three to six months) ; foreign teachers who undertake six 
months of study of American teaching methods; and for- 


ei,ners in other professions who come to the United States 
for similar periods. 


Grantees are selected on the basis of academic or pro- 
fessional competence, range of interests, participation in 
community life, capacity for leadership, and adaptability. 


* Direct interchange of teachers has been arranged only with the following ten 
countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, United Kingdom. Teachers exchanged with Canada and the United 
Kingdom remain on the payrolls of their home institutions; different arrangements are 
made for others. Some American teachers take overseas posts on a non-reciprocal 
basis; Americans go to schools in 26 countries, whereas only ten countries send 
teachers to the United States. 
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The Board gives importance to the personality factor be- 
cause grantees are in a sense unofficial ambassadors. 
American veterans are accorded preference if their quali- 
fications match those of other U.S. applicants. An equitable 
geographical distribution of grants to Americans is at- 
tempted.!° 

The International Educational Exchange Service, in addi- 
tion to performing basic duties connected with the cul- 
tural exchange program,'! is responsible for a number 
of auxiliary activities, such as the Cultural Presentations 
Program, which sponsors overseas tours of American musi- 
cal, dramatic, athletic, and other groups.'!? I.E.E.S. also 
supplies books and scientific equipment to Finland and India 
under special legislative authority, and has budgeted $250,- 
000 in the current fiscal year to aid American-sponsored 
schools in Latin America. 


PoINTtT Four PROJECTS IN EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


Interchange of persons for the purpose of helping friendly 
nations develop a larger corps of trained technicians was 
initiated in 1939 by legislation authorizing cultural and 
technical cooperation with other American republics. Ten 
years later President Truman proposed in his inaugural 
address the so-called Point Four program to extend “the 
benefits of our scientific and industrial progress” to under- 
developed nations. Under the Act for International Devel- 
opment of 1950, technical assistance through exchange of 
persons was launched on a world-wide basis. The Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 later authorized the President to 
furnish assistance to underdeveloped countries through 
bilateral technical cooperation programs, which were de- 
fined as “programs for the international interchange of 
technical knowledge and skills designed to contribute pri- 
marily to the balanced and integrated development of the 
economic resources and productive capacities of economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas.” 


Educational exchanges under the technical cooperation 
phase of the Mutual Security Program are arranged as 


1° A committee appointed by the governor in each state selects two applications (one 
in each territory) for direct submission to the Board. Other applications are chan- 
neled through the contract agencies. 

1 The I.E.E.S. initiates binational agreements, establishes binational commissions, 
provides staff for the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and maintains liaison with col- 
laborating agencies. 


12 The President’s Emergency Fund underwrites costs of the Cultural Presentations 


companies not met by box-office receipts. In two years this program has incurred 
losses of $4.5 million. 
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integral parts of specific projects designed to develop the 
potentialities of participating countries in agriculture and 
natural resources, education, health and sanitation, indus- 
try and mining, public administration, transportation, com- 
munity development, and labor. Approximately one-half 
of the foreigners coming to the United States under the 
auspices of the Technical Cooperation Administration attend 
American colleges or universities to improve their skills in 
one or another of the foregoing fields. And Americans go 
abroad to help the participating countries establish or 
raise the standards of training facilities in those fields and 
otherwise assist in resource development. 


T.C.A. educational projects are considered basic to all 
other development programs. Many countries receiving 
American aid lack even the most elementary facilities for 
educating their populations. Illiteracy is widespread—in 
Libya, for instance, 80 per cent of the population cannot 
read or write. Some countries in which any number of 
dialects are spoken are grossly deficient in teachers and 
teaching materials. Millions of children in such areas 
never have seen a textbook. Even nations with great uni- 
versities in the classic tradition may lack the know-how 
to develop technical courses comparable to those offered in 
American institutions. 


With a problem of this nature, it was inevitable that 
American educational institutions should be drawn into 
foreign aid operations. At first, American faculty mem- 
bers were borrowed to help in Point Four countries; then 
a few years ago the practice was initiated of placing Amer- 
ican colleges and universities under contract to conduct 
specific overseas projects. At the end of last March 81 
contracts were in force with 52 American educational insti- 
tutions for projects in 36 countries. The total of sums 
involved in the contracts for the entire period of their 
duration—three years as a rule—was about $53.6 million. 


Contract colleges and universities work on a multitude 
of projects. Stanford University, for example, is training 
school administrators and normal-school teachers in the 
Philippines. The University of Indiana is helping the Col- 
lege of Education in Bangkok to develop teacher training 
courses. The University of Oregon is cooperating in a 
rural education program in Nepal. The University of 
Florida is helping Nicaragua reorganize a vocational school. 
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THE WANDERING SCHOLAR has been an accepted figure 
in academic circles since the Middle Ages, when those in 
search of learning naturally gravitated to the great centers 
of ecclesiastical scholarship. The universities of Europe 
continued to be a magnet for scholars and for students 
preparing for the professions up to modern times, but in 
recent years American universities, offering an education 
geared to the demands of a technological civilization, have 


to a great extent taken over leadership from the European 
institutions. 


Up to the 20th century, young persons who went abroad 
to study usually did so to satisfy personal or professional 
aspirations. Not until after World War I did the concept 
of educational exchange as a means of serving social or 
political objectives gain wide currency and become pur- 
posefully promoted on a large scale. In the United States 
the first impetus for encouraging international amity 
through student travel came from private philanthropy. 


At the time that this concept was gaining headway, 
however, totalitarian governments began to make extensive 
use of educational exchanges for nationalist or imperialist 
purposes. It has been pointed out that “the injection of 
political or propagandistic motives has often contributed 
more to international disruption than to world peace and 
understanding.” !* Secretary Dulles told a congressional 
committee on May 15 that the Soviet Union was doing more 
in the field of cultural exchange with underdeveloped coun- 
tries than the United States. “They are taking more pains 
to bring people from some of these new countries [in South- 
east Asia] and to educate them in their ways and to send 
people back and forth.” 


BEGINNINGS OF STUDENT INTERCHANGE IN AMERICA 


Asiatics were the first foreign nationals to come in con- 
siderable numbers for study in the United States. The 
Chinese and Japanese governments dispatched groups of 
young men to acquire an American education as early as 
the 1870s, but a great influx of Asiatic students did not 


18 Institute of International Education, Handbook on International Study 1955, p. 1. 
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occur until the early years of the 20th century. President 
Roosevelt in 1907 returned $11 million of the Boxer Rebel- 
lion indemnity to the Chinese government, which placed 
the money in trust for the education of Chinese students 
in China and the United States. After the Chinese Repub- 
lic was founded in 1911, many scholarships for American 
study were offered by provincial governments, by Chinese 
industrial and business organizations, and by American 
missions in China. The first Rockefeller Foundation grants 
of fellowships to foreign nationals went to Chinese medical 
students in this period. 


A flow of Filipino students to the United States began 
in 1903 when the Philippine Commission established a 
study grant program. When World War I curtailed travel 
to Europe, many Asiatics were diverted to American col- 
leges and universities. By 1930, 1,200 Chinese, 1,000 
Japanese, and 900 Filipino students were on American 
campuses, but hostilities between Japan and China soon 
cut the total in half. On the eve of World War II scarcely 
more than 1,000 Far Easterners were attending American 
colleges. They were joined, however, by increasing num- 
bers from India and the Near East. 


European universities, especially those in Germany, at- 
tracted a number of American intellectuals in the 19th 
century, among them Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ed- 
ward Everett (later a governor of Massachusetts and pres- 
ident of Harvard), and George Ticknor, a liberal reformer 
who promoted the teaching of foreign languages in Amer- 
ican schools. The Rhodes scholarships, established in 1904 
by Cecil Rhodes to solidify the community of interest 
among English-speaking countries, stimulated American 
student interest in the universities of England. At this 
time the “grand tour” of Europe was considered necessary 
to acquire cultural polish. 


European students rarely sought higher education in the 
United States before World War I. After that war many 
new fellowships open to foreigners were added to the 
number already offered by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, founded in 1910, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, established three years later. The Common- 
wealth Foundation launched a fellowship program in 1919, 
and in 1924 the American Association of University 
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Women added an international section to its annual fellow- 
ship program. Various private binational organizations, 
such as the English-Speaking Union, furnished additional 
educational exchanges. 


In this period several new organizations were created 
to coordinate and promote the growing number of exchange 
programs and to provide services to exchangees. Most influ- 
ential was the Institute of International Education, founded 
by educators in 1919 “to develop mutually helpful rela- 
tions between the United States and foreign countries 
through educational agencies.” John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
built International House in New York in 1924 to give 
American and foreign students opportunities to become bet- 
ter acquainted and gain “mutual respect and understand- 
ing.” Other international houses were opened later. 


European student travel to the United States declined 
during the depression of the 1930s, but was balanced in 
part by an influx of refugee intellectuals from Fascist coun- 
tries. In this decade, too, Latin Americans, who had looked 
to European universities for cultural leadership, were at- 
tracted to the United States by fellowship offers from the 
Guggenheim, Kellogg, and Rockefeller foundations. The 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 


Relations, which the United States and other American 


republics signed in 1936, gave new impetus to such inter- 
change. 


ABUNDANCE OF INTER-NATION STUDENT GRANTS TODAY 


Never in the history of education have there been so 
many opportunities for subsidized higher education abroad 
as today. Virtually every specialized agency of the United 
Nations has a fellowship program, and most U.N. member 
nations subscribe to the principle that inter-nation educa- 
tional exchange is mutually beneficial. American partici- 
pation in the economic development of other countries has 
drawn American industry into the exchange program; 
many U.S. firms today offer an American education to prom- 
ising employees of their foreign installations. 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Social and Cul- 
tural Organization), in Study Abroad 1955-1956, cites more 
than 50,000 separate inter-nation educational grants, of 
which 18,439 are offered by North American donors. The 
largest number of awards—more than one-fourth of the 
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total—are for study in the humanities and education, one- 
fifth for economics, law, political science, and sociology. 
In addition to the U.S. government agencies, UNESCO lists 
more than 80 different private American organizations 
which award grants for international educational exchange, 
one of which—the Institute of International Education— 
handles foreign scholarship programs for 300 to 400 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 


The large foundations dominate the field. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation brought more than 6,000 foreign fellows 
to the United States between 1917 and 1950, while the 
Kellogg Foundation accounted for 800 in the period 1937- 
1952. But numerous smaller agencies are expanding their 
scholarship funds. The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women brings approximately 60 foreign women to the 
United States for study each year, and half of its 41 Amer- 
ican fellows in the coming academic year will study abroad. 
One of the newest organizations is Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowships, Inc., which launched its activities under pri- 
vate endowment in 1954-55 and plans ultimately to ex- 
change 100 “potential leaders” for study purposes. 


A UNESCO survey for the academic year 1953-54 indi- 
cated that 124,000 citizens of 74 nations and territories 
were studying in countries other than their own; many had 
gone abroad without benefit of government or private sub- 
sidy. The Institute of International Education estimates 
that 20,000 Americans will pursue studies overseas in the 
coming academic year, while 40,000 foreign nationals will 
be studying in the United States..* The Institute lists 698 
American colleges and universities which were “related” 
to its student exchange activities in September 1955; at 
least 526 of them had foreign students in residence, and 
366 were institutions where U.S. students abroad had re- 
cently studied. The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils estimates that there were 35,000 foreign 
students in the United States in 1955, one-half of whom 
were financed wholly or in part by organized programs, and 
9,000 American students studying abroad, of whom 1,000 
were assisted by U.S. government grants and 5,000 by 
private U.S. organizations."® 





4 Institute of International Education, Handbook on International Study 1955. 


% Committee on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, Educational Exchanges (1956), p. 3. 
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BENEFITS OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE; POSSIBLE RISKS 


Reports of public and private agencies concerned with 
educational exchange tend to be enthusiastic about the 
influence of the programs for good will. Numerous letters 
from former grantees are quoted to indicate the personal 
warmth of feeling and the broadening of viewpoint gained 
from study abroad. Sometimes concrete results are cited, 
such as establishment in foreign schools of courses in the 
English language or American culture. 


Educators recognize, however, that it is not easy to make 
a positive evaluation of programs in which so many in- 
tangibles of human relations are involved. Few donor 
organizations care to undertake formal surveys of former 
grantees, lest suspicion be aroused that the subsidies were 
given for ulterior purposes. Several organizations, 
UNESCO and the Social Science Research Council among 
them, are attempting to develop new techniques for evalu- 
ation that will not undo the good accomplished. 


Danger that some exchanges may backfire is widely rec- 
ognized. Inability of a student to adapt to new ways and 
unaccustomed educational procedures may stir up hostility 


to the host country. Visitors from former enemy countries 
or countries which have recently emerged from colonial 
status have been found particularly sensitive. Foreign 
students in the United States have misinterpreted the 
casual sociability of Americans as a shallow substitute for 
friendship, or American hospitality as a social debt which 
they are not able to repay. 


Stereotyped impressions of the host culture may be re- 
inforced rather than modified by the interchange. On the 
other hand, a visitor who adapts too completely may be 
permanently cut adrift from his home culture and return 
to it a misfit—useless as a conveyor of good will between 
peoples. Studies of such phenomena are expected to be 
useful in future selection of grantees and in programming 
of their visits abroad. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


There are a number of obstacles to expansion of educa- 
tional exchange. Congress has indicated little inclination 
to increase dollar funds for the purpose, while the avail- 
ability of foreign currency fluctuates and is likely to 
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diminish. Fulbright funds have already run out in a 
number of countries. 


A federal official told a meeting of American educators 
not long ago that too sudden expansion of the government 
program might raise a charge of cultural imperialism 
against the United States. He expressed the view that 
the program could effectively double its present level to a 
maximum of about $40 million annually within the next 
few years, with expansion particularly in the American 
republics, the Near East, Africa, South Asia, and the Far 
East.'¢ 


Many American educational institutions have evidenced 
concern over new visa regulations which appear to require 
them to assume considerable financial responsibility for for- 
eign nationals in their student bodies. Others say that 
ambiguity in income tax requirements applying to visiting 
foreign lecturers affects this program unfavorably. 


A major obstacle to student exchange is the inadequacy 
of higher education facilities in the light of growing de- 
mands from American youth. A study by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
pointed early in July to possible doubling by 1970 of the 
present college enrollment of three million. But many edu- 
cators believe that a cutback in foreign enrollments would 
make for loss in the educational experience of American 
students, because the foreign contingent gives unique oppor- 
tunities for acquaintance with other cultures. 


Russel] L. Riley, director of the International Educational Exchange Service, State 
Department, meeting of Commission on Education and International Affairs of Amer- 
an Council on Education, Washington, D. C., Nov. 28-29, 1955 
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